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JOURNAL 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 



A Collection of Oriental Jewish, Songs. — By Dr. J. Parisot, 
East Douglas, Mass. 

The following melodies belong to the Jewish Community of 
Damascus, which, as it is historically proved, kept up, in spite 
of fanatical persecutions and political changes, an unbroken 
existence, maintaining its ancient traditions. 

In May, 1901, I travelled in Syria, with the purpose of add- 
ing to a previous collection of Oriental Songs 1 a few more inter- 
esting documents. I sought preferably the Jewish and Muham- 
medan songs, and obtained, for one thing, various melodies used 
in the synagogues at Damascus. 2 

My musical harvest comprises five recitatives of Scripture 
reading, five melodies, and seven choruses. 

The recitatives form the subject of a study on the ancient 
musical modes, in the forthcoming volume of the "Archives 
des missions scientiftques et litteraires," published by the French 
Government, where only a few extracts of the other songs are 
to be given. I now present the whole of this small but precious 
collection to the readers of this Journal, who will appreciate 

1 " Rapport sur une mission scientifique en Turquie d' Asie. Collection 
de chants orientaux." Archives des missions scientiftques et litteraires, 
Vol. ix. Paris, Leroux, 1899. 

2 1 am particularly grateful to Mr. Alshalel, the Director of the 
Israelite School, for the kindness with which he put the young singers 
at my disposal. I am pleased to remember here the names of the 
Hakam Juda Shattah and of Joseph Yatche, and Tawfik Sasson, who 
sung for me. 
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their musical value, and, at the same time, their religious and 
ritualistic importance. They may well interest any lover of 
music, although (or, perhaps, just because) they differ consid- 
erably from the forms familiar to us. 

In fact, since the labors of Lemmens, A. Gevaert, and others 
on ancient music, some composers have sought to revive its 
inspiration, holding to the simple and strong melodies of the 
past; and they have justly paid attention to this form of music 
(provided it is suitably presented), "in which we must not 
seek the sparkling effects of modern art, but which, like hand- 
drawing in simple tints, has its whole charm in its extreme sim- 
plicity." 1 They think that the influence of those primitive types 
of music may possibly sway the art of to-morrow. And indeed, 
these oriental documents are not a collection of death relics, 
but retain a principle of life and inspiration. 

Besides this general interest, the songs of the oriental syna- 
gogues present a particular attraction to the lovers of antiquity. 

In fact, questions relating to ancient Asiatic music have 
seemed, from the eighteenth century until to-day, most interest- 
ing, in spite of our imperfect knowledge and the want of any 
direct information ; for the Asiatic civilisations did not bequeath 
to us, as did Greek antiquity, either authentic documents or 
musical fragments, or any theoretical treatises, from which we 
could know the principles of their art. The best inductions 
only rest upon the hypotheses of the writers, and we seek in 
vain to determine the character of the ancient music of the 
Hebrews, and to know what were those "regular and harmoni- 
ously cadenced songs," those "simple and grave melodies," 
which, as Clement says, the old psalmists applied to their verses. 2 

On the other hand, considering how lively are the traditions 
amongst the oriental nations, we are led to think that the 
Jewish, Syrian on Chaldean music of to-day offers perhaps the 
only field in which such research could be successfully made. 

1 " G'est un dessin au trait, rehausse deteintes plates, et dont 1'extrenie 
simplicity fait tout le charme." C. Saint-Saens, Preface of Antigone. 
Paris, Durand & Co., 1893. 

* Kal yap dp/iovta; izapaSenTcov rag acxppovas . ... to, avert/pa ml aa<pp6viica 
fiiXt/. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, ii. 4 ; Venice, t. I., p. 195. 
Seep. 194, and Stromata, vi. Ibid., 1. 1., 784. — ydav re ical brydav eftutrpouc 
owdfouc. Eusebius, Praeparatio evangeliea, xi. 5. — cK^Tovvreg pilri nov- 
aiKSrv. Ecclus., xliv. 5. 
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It is well known that the oriental songs are transmitted in 
only one way, viz. by oral tradition, so that the modern singers 
will bequeath to their pupils and followers the musical patrimony 
that they themselves received from their predecessors and now 
zealously hand on. 

In the religious meetings, the portions sung have a prominent 
place, which custom has fixed, and, so to speak, consecrated. 
The same pieces are repeated, and even the whole assembly may 
take part in them. Moreover, the songs are executed with- 
out any instrumental accompaniment. These conditions are 
undoubtedly those most favorable for preserving the songs by 
rote. ' 

This fact may be used, it is true, as a counter argument. 
Routine is a bad preserver of works of art, even though it 
professes to respect and defend the treasures intrusted to its 
care. 

Certain facts need especially to be taken into account. In 
the first place, although the songs actually used could not repro- 
duce unaltered the features and the character of the primitive 
source, it is sure that they proceed from a strong tradition. 
No people, of whatever race, will forsake its whole tradition so 
long as it has nothing else to substitute for it. 

Moreover, some of these songs may be found, substantially 
the same, in various regions between Syria and Chaldea. 

At all events, — and this is my principal argument, — these 
melodies are as pure and expressive as the best formulas of the 
ancient Greek and Gregorian church music; and, at the same 
time, are so far removed from the Arabic music, — which spread 
over the whole Orient at the time of the invasion of the Islamic 
civilisation, — -that they (as well a part of the Syrian and Chal- 
dean song's) must be considered as quite independent of it, and 
consequently as proceeding from an earlier source. 

Again, their structure and tonality give confirmation to the 
statement of the theoreticians, according to whom the diatonic 

'In other parts of the "civilized" world, even with the help of 
printed books, teaching, and the organ, reforms in the matter of famil- 
iar songs meet an insurmountable obstacle in the old popular custom. 
I refer to the conditions of ecclesiastical music in the most of the 
churches of Europe. 
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system reigned before the development in Asia of the chromatic 
and enharmonic ones. 1 

With respect to this observation, I must give here a short 
explanation of the tonical and rhythmical structure of the 
Damascus chants. 

Tonality. While our musical system has only two modes, 
major and minor, antiquity knew many others, based upon every 
note in the scale suitable to serve as final. This modal wealth, 
partly preserved in the mediaeval Latin system, cannot be found 
to-day except in a few popular songs. But it is just to say that 
our modern art replaced it by the development of vocal and 
instrumental polyphony. 

Aside from its modal variety, oriental music differs from ours 
in some essential points. 

1. The third, E, is sensibly lower, and this occurs in all the 
systems' used amongst the orientals, being a characteristic of 
their scale, and giving their melody its remarkable sweetness. 2 

2. The oriental system, based originally upon the tetrachord, 
considers as essentially fixed only the extreme notes; the others 
being subject to alterations, the principle of which is the attrac- 
tion of the accessory notes by the essential ones. For instance, 
in the group G A B A G F G, the underlined degrees, 
expressed in plain song with their natural sound but in our 
modern practice with B-flat and F-sharp, are often in some 
oriental modes merely diminished by one quarter of a tone. 3 

We have another example of this proceeding in the so-called 
"Turkish scale": 

A (%) G-sharp {!%) F-natural (%) E, 
which really belongs to every oriental people, while our music 
knows only the formulas 

A Q4) G-sharp (1) F-sharp (1) E (major mode), 
and A (1) G-natural (%) F-sharp (1) E (minor mode). 

1 Aristoxenus, Harmonic Element, 1. 1. Plutarch, Music, 1134. See 
F. A. Gevaert, Histoire et theorie de la musique dans V antiquite. Gand, 
1875-1881, t. L,p. 3-5. 

8 The fact may be easily verified by examining the tablature of modern 
oriental instruments, such as the Arabic "kanoon" or the Turkish 
" tamboorah." 

3 See Bourgault-Ducoudray, Etudes sur la musique eccUsiastique 
grecque, Paris, 1877. 
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The mediaeval music kept up this cadence : 
A (1) G-natural (1) F-natural (%) E (inverted minor), in the 
old modes of E and B. 

The same principle explains to us the "transposition," con- 
sisting in changing the tune of the intermediary notes, as above, 
which is applied in the Syrian and Greek church music, as it 
was in our mediaeval repertory, so that many melodies might be 
sung indifferently in one scale or another. 

These differences being pointed out, the Damascus chants 
may be classified, in regard to their tonality, as follows : 

Mode of D (the Phrygian of the Greek system) or A (Hypo- 
dorian). 

The hymn 1 ?'1J* (1), the range of which, like in many 

mediaeval anthems and popular songs, is limited to the quart 
(.4-E). 
The song "l2i5J> 'Tip? n (2), a rich solo melody, confined to 

the same interval. 

The hymns D^ty fllK (3) and p)T\ nV& Vi# (4), extend- 
ing to the sixth (G-J.-E). 

I may say that the mode of A has a like preponderance in the 
earlier parts of the Gregorian anthems. 

The melody ^7\p VOW (5), and the recitative of the Song 

of Solomon, are two samples of the true Phrygian mode, viz. : 
the scale of D with B-natural. 

The hymn H"J1 PD 1 ? (6) follows the same mode, but uses the 

B natural below the final, like a very few pieces belonging to 
the first plagal Gregorian. 

DflN Dti (7) is a more developed melody in the same mode 

of D, but adorned with melodical modulations, of which the 
Syrian and Chaldean repertory gives us beautiful examples. 1 
fjNitf (8) follows the above mentioned "Turkish" scale. 

Mode of G and F. 

The recitative of PD'X » which the Damascene singers told 

me was peculiar to their repertory, belongs to this mode. It is 
interesting to observe that, while the minor modes predominate 

1 See the Collection de chants orientaux mentioned above, Nos. 297, 
301, 341. 
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in the oriental, Greek and mediaeval music, the major tonality 
seems to be reserved to express the sentiment of mourning. 
Our use of the two modes is just the reverse. 

The melody of this Lamentation suggests a still more inter- 
esting remark. If we compare the oriental modulation with 
the very peculiar one applied in the Latin church to the same 
Book during Holy Week, we shall hardly be able to avoid the 
conclusion that the two are of identical origin. It would be 
difficult to find more convincing proof of a thesis hitherto 
undemonstrated : that the primary source of the early Christian 
songs was the repertory of the synagogues. 1 

The solo air of fl^'niK (9), and the following number 
♦1i*l "|"Y (10), are two very rich melodies of the same mode, 
with a melodic modulation to the quart and some chromatic 
alterations. 

The beautiful responsive anthem 11HJ1 "1HK (11), a simple 

but noble melody, corresponds, like some mediaeval songs, to 
the modes of C and A together, while the Recitative of " Pirke 
Aboth " combines the formulas of the modes of E and A, in 
the same way as the corresponding Latin songs. 

The Recitative of Job, limited to the quint above the major 
final, belongs really to the mode of G, as appears from a com- 
parison of the most ancient Graeco-Latin recitatives. 

There remains the hymn D'BH H* (12) and the Recitative of 

the Proverbs, with the final B (or E). They are not true 
samples of those modes, but seem to belong to the major mode, 
the final being the tierce of the tonic. 3 

As to the melodic form, we may observe that the short hymns r 
intended to be sung by the people, are, like the oldest Ambrosian 
hymns, very simple and brief, while the solo songs are adorned 
with more notes and modulations. 

Under such conditions of tonality, it is plain that these songs, 
which are executed in their native country without any vocal 



1 1 subjoin, below, the constitutive phrases of the Hebrew song and of 
the old Latin melody. The comparison of these formulas affords an 
interesting proof of the strength of both oriental and occidental 
traditions. 

2 See F. A. Gevaert, La milopie antique dans le chant de Veglise 
latine, Gand, 1895. 
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polyphony or musical accompaniment, could not be fitted with 
a harmonisation which should not entirely accord with the scale 
of the melody. For instance, the introduction of the leading 
tone in the minor modes, or the use of certain cadences peculiar 
to our art, would alter the modes and destroy the tonal feeling. 
Lemmens and Gevaert have opened the way, and shown, in 
their accompaniments of mediaeval melodies, that in music as 
well as in painting, no antique representation can be dressed in 
a modern garment. 

Rhythm. It is unnecessary to explain that the measure, a 
secondary element in music, has no preponderance in the con- 
stitution of these songs. The recitatives and most of the 
vocal strains are not measured. As to the verses, they are gen- 
erally regularly scanned, so as to produce the two-step time, 
which is the rhythm in its most simple form, such as is produced 
by the regular succession of steps in walking or in the religious 
dance : 

2 JjlllJII and J'JI jiJII or i* JIJJllM The most of the 
oriental hymns follow these schemes. The lengthening of one 
of the two notes produces the three-beat time: 

3 JJIJJII and JJIJJH or j|JJU~|| 

But in some cases it happens that, instead of this regular time, 
the last foot of the line or hemistich is lengthened in the recita- 
tion and adorned in the melody itself with additional notes, 
which constitute a kind of pneuma, 1 and therefore the measure 
is accidentally prolonged. This ancient proceeding, in which 
we touch, so to speak, with the finger, the formation of the 
ternary rhythm, can be observed in the Nos. 1, 4, 5 and 8, and 
in the whole melody No. 2, where the accentuation lengthens 
the important syllables and continually modifies the pace of the 
rhythm. 

I must add, in order to explain the apparent irregularities in 
the wording, and in the disposition of accented or unaccented 

1 Compare the old Ambrosian Hymn : 



i j B j | J > J > i j;iJ'J'i-J^Ji 



oae - lum laud - i - bus in - to - nat . 
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syllables, that I reproduce the words and songs exactly in their 
original form, without taking it upon myself to make any alter- 
ation whatever. 

The above remarks will suffice to show that the Damascus 
chants, although they seem somewhat opposed to our musical 
habit, are possessed of both historical interest and artistic merit. 
In my own opinion, it is something more than a mere musical 
curiosity that I present here, well pleased that these melodies 
return to those to whom they properly belong. 
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